ON  EDUCATION

as if this knowledge could be more than begun in the
'secondary' stage of education! Say, if you believe it, that
'the larger meanings of life5 are unimportant, but do not
pretend that their study can be completed at school and
therefore abandoned when we pass to the university.

It is to be hoped that we shall neither say the one nor
pretend the other. It is indeed impossible and undesirable
to abolish specialisation, but we can prevent it from
becoming a cancer whose growth destroys studies essential
to human beings as citizens and as men. Taking Professor
Dewey's belief that the secondary stage in education isc the
period for the knowledge of self in relation to the larger
meanings of life?, we should revise it in the light of Plato's
simpler and infinitely profounder words: 'The noblest of
all studies is the study of what man is and of what life he
should live.3 We shall not agree with Professor Dewey that
this 'noblest of all studies' can be completed in secondary-
education, but determine that, in some form or another,
it is indispensable in every period of education from the
nursery to the grave, and see that 'the higher institution'
includes it, and is not entirely reserved for' gaining control
of the particular body of knowledge and methods of
research which fit the individual to apply truth to the
guidance of his own special calling in life'.

So far as I know, the only universities in Britain that
make definite and deliberate provision for this are the
Scottish, and these do so only partially and imperfectly.
Philosophy in them must be taken by all students for the
pass degree. But this does not apply to honours students,
and philosophy is generously interpreted to include such
subjects as economics, and in any case may be taken in the
form of logic as well as moral philosophy and metaphysics.
But those who read the two latter subjects are at least
confronted in their university with 'the larger meanings of
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